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NEU’ ‘RALIZATION OF HAWAII. 


BY EDWARD ATKINSON, 


THE 


Address made at the annual public meeting of the American 
Peace Society, May 16, 1895. 
fr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Peace Society: 

Somewhat to my own surprise I have found myself 
called upon to join your Society. I have been asked to 
speak upon a subject which has impressed my imagination 
and which I have endeavored to put before the authorities 
of the land, namely, the possibility of making the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands the sanctuarg of the great 
commerce of the Pacific Ocean in which *‘ God’s Peace ” 
may be kept as it was in the sanctuaries of old time. Is 
it not possible that there may be one little spot in the 
great waste of waters where ‘‘ the ships that pass from 
this land to that, weaving the web of concord among the 
nations,” shall find a harbor of refuge where no danger 
may await them from the land and where no hostile shot 
shall be fired upon the seas which belong to this domain? 


JUNE, 
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I believe that the general impression about what I may 
now call our Society isan erroneousone. Ido not under- 
stund that in joining any one declares himself to be a 
non-resistant or even a non-combatant. I do not conceive 
that you deny the meed of honor and of highest praise to 
all those who laid down their lives or sacrificed their 
property or their health in the active war by which the 
continuous but passive war of slavery was ended. On 
the other hand, I know that there are none among you 
whose *‘American Ideal” — to quote a title from a recent 
is so low as to put the conduct of war on a 
I do not myself 
is so limited, so 





magazine 
higher plane than the conduct of peace. 
believe that the true American Ideal 
narrow, so unconsciously childish, as to put the motive 
of civil service and civil life below that of military service ; 
how it can happen that a student and an observer also, of 
high executive talent, should so utterly fail in the want of 
appreciation of the very object of his own best work is 
beyond my own comprehension. 

The American Ideal is the highest, — it aims at peace, 
good-will and plenty. The true American holds that 
the only incentive to or justification of any war on our 
part is that we may conquer disorder and wrong and by 
so doing establish peace, order and industry, to the end 
that in the great commerce among men and nations each 
may serve the other’s need. 

We may admit that it is necessary for us to construct 
and maintain a navy in order to be able to right the wrongs 
of our citizens even by force, when they are oppressed by 
the barbarous or by the semi-civilized nations and States 
that are under the curse of militarism or are still governed 
by military caste. Yet we need not degrade our navy by 
calling our vessels ‘‘commerce destroyers” when their 
true function is that of commerce protectors. 

Again, when it is desirable to know the origin of one 
of the most striking incidents in the history of this country, 
making for peace and for a closer union with our mother 
country, one would naturally turn to the men who occupy 
the highest national positions in the service of the State, 
especially to one who assumes the position of ‘* the scholar 
in politics,” but when one turns to the senior Senator of 
Massachusetts for a reply to any question upon the subject 
which I am about to place before you, he might only be 
told that under the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, 
which so fortunately existed during the whole period of 
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our Civil War, we had only given to our neighbors an 
opportunity to conduct an industrial war upon us in a 
dangerous effort on their part to destroy our domestic in- 
dustry. Leaving out of view the material service which 
was rendered us in those evil times by Canada in supply- 
ing our wants with food, fuel and fibres, one may well re- 
member that during that long period when the very life 
of the nation was at stake, we needed not one single ship 
of war to watch the dominant harbor cf Halifax and not 
one single regiment to guard our long northern frontier of 
three thousand miles; such were the ties which held us 
together in the bonds of mutual service, nearly free from 
lega' obstruction. 

If one then turned to the junior Senator and asked the 
question why we were forbidden to keep a naval force 
upon the Great Lakes and why we were not permitted to 
put an armed vessel of our navy on exhibition at Chicago ; 
substituting a model made of brick and anchored to the 
shore ; fitted mainly with wooden guns; what reply could 
we expect? If he followed the perverted politics to a 
logical conclusion, of which the theory is to be found in 
his recent speeches and letters, he could only reply that 
the agreement which forbade the exhibition of a naval 
force on the Great Lakes should at once be ended and 
that we ought to waste our money in preparation to meet 
force by force even on these inland waters. 

Yet in our relations with our neighbors of the Canadian 
Dominion is to be found the precedent for the policy 
which I shall presently bring to your attention. 

We may, as I have said, give highest honor to the 
officers of our army and our navy —perhaps yet more to 
the privates in our Civil War who, without hope of con- 
spicuous position or seward, sacrificed themselves in 
order that we may enjoy peace. We may be well assured 
that among men of all ranks who served in that war we 
shall find support for every measure that makes for per- 
manent peace, order and industry. None more certain 
to act upon the principle that the only justification of war 
in modern times is the attainment and the enforcement of 
peace. The ‘‘Jingo”’ policy of our political partisans is 
advocated merely by those who would be wholly safe from 
dangerous service if their policy were adopted. 

The greatest step in progress towards the maintenance 
of peace, which isI believe without precedent in history, is 
to be found in the origin of our present relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, marred as they have been to some 
extent by the abrogation of the Treaty of Reciprocity. 
The unfortunate and misdirected War of 1812 between 
this and the mother country was fought for maintaining 
our peace.ul rights upon the seas and to secure the privi- 
ege of exchanging our products with other countries, free 
from aggressive interference. In one of the several 


undertakings of that war complete success was attained — 
the naval power of Great Britain upon the Great Lakes 
was almost wholly destroyed; complete supremacy and 
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command of the inland waters rested with us at the end 
of the war. 

In the year of 1817, Mr. John Quincy Adams, then I 
believe Secretary of State, negotiating in England with 
Lord Castlereagh of the British War Office, proposed to 
him an agreement that both nations should disarm their 
naval force upon the Lakes. In pursuance of this 
suggestion Mr. Charles Bagot, Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, stated to President Monroe in April, 1817, that 
this proposal had been made. Further communication 
was had upon the subject, President Monroe adopting 
the suggestions that ‘‘in order to lessen expenses and 
guard against collision” this agreement might well be 
entered upon, but a call was first made for a list of the 
armed ships of Great Britain then in existence on these 
waters. The correspondence continued through Richard 
Rush, the Acting Secretary of State. Finally, on the 
6th of April, 1818, President Monroe sent the form of 
agreement which had been made with the British Foreign 
Office to the Senate of the United States, suggesting that 
if it were not deemed within the power of the Executive 
to make this agreement without legislation, suitable 
action might be taken. The Senate approved the agree- 
ment and a little later a proclamation was issued by 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, countersigned 
by James Monroe, the President, declaring the agree- 
ment in force on the terms which have been held sacred 
from that date to the present time. Orders were given 
to dismantle all the armed ships of war remaining on the 
Lakes, belonging to either nation. The only force per- 
mitted thereafter and down to the present day is one 
revenue cutter on Lake Ontario, carrying one gun not 
exceeding an eighteen pounder, one of the same type 
upon Lake Champlain and two upon the upper lakes. 
Whether or not the commerce of these Lakes exceeds 
that of the Mediterranean Sea I know not, but this isa 
notable fact that the commerce which passes through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal uniting the Great Lakes by far 
exceeds that which passes through the Suez Canal; yet 
under this Monroe Doctrine, which is ‘‘ worthy of all ac- 
ceptation,”” — that ‘‘in order to lessen the expense and 
guard against the danger of collision” both nations should 
disarm,—that commerce is fully protected from violence 
and wrong as if millions of money were wasted upon 
naval armaments on the water and forts upon the shores. 

We may well commend this Monroe Doctrine to the 
very junior Senator who now occupies a chair in the Senate 
from Massachusetts. He may be held to fill that place 
only when he shows a true comprehension of the relations 
of this country with our neighoring States. He—as well as 
other Senators who now misrepresent other States in New 
England—may be taught a lesson from the fathers like that 
sent down to us by Monroe and Adams, to the effect that 
appeals to the hoodlum element in our population will 
speedily bring contempt upon the man who makes them. 
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Is there not a precedent in that agreement for the 
policy which I now present in dealing with the Sandwich 
Islands? What greater triumph could now be attained by 
the new power which has suddenly come to the front in 
the far East than for Japan to unite with the United 
States in justifying the name of the Pacific Ocean. In 
the middle of the great ocean, two thousand miles from 
nearly every other land, lie these Sandwich or Hawaiian 
Islands. None of the great nations desire to assume the 
responsibility of taking, arming and defending them; 
none would like to see either one assume the power and 
responsibility. All alike need for the conduct of their 
commerce the right to establish coaling stations, to land 
electric cables and to enjoy the benefits of their harbors 
of refuge. 

Without taking up the question of the past or dealing 
with the rights or wrongs of the native or of the foreign 
population, we now find an established government exist- 
ing which can be modified and changed under the pressure 
of public opinion so as to assure justice and equal rights 
without distinction of race, color or condition. What 
stands in the way of a compact among the great com- 
mercial nations? The United States and Japan joined 
with the British Empire, the German Empire, France, 
Russia and Italy, may establish the conditions which I 
have presented to you. Argument is not needed in such 
a cause. The very suggestion carries its full force,—it 
would only be weakened by further discussion. 


‘«‘ Shall these things come to pass!— 
Nay, if it be—alas!— 

A vision, let us sleep and dream it true! 
Or sane and broad awake, 
For its great sound and sake, 

Take it and make it Earth’s, and peace ensue! ” 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 

The sixty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society was held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, Boston, May 16, 1895, at 2.30 Pp. m. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. Joseph S. 
Cogswell, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
was Called to the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. G. W. Stearns, after which 
a recording secretary was appointed and the minutes of 
the Annual Meeting held May 14, 1894, were read and 
approved. 

On motion the chair was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to bring forward the names of officers to serve the 
Society for the coming year. The chair named Rev C. 
B. Smith, Rev. G. W. Stearns, and Mr. N. T. Allen, to 
constitute the committee. 

The ‘Treasurer's Report was then read and approved. 


. 


The Report showed that $5,989.10, including $500 bor- 
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rowed, had been received during the year, and that the 
amount expended was $5,838.45, the balance in the 
treasury being $150.65. 

The auditor reported that he had examined the Treasu- 
rer’s accounts and found them correctly kept, with 
proper vouchers for all moneys expended. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Directors, prepared 
for them by the Secretary, was then read. Remarks 
upon the report were made by Dr. A. A. Miner, Rev. J. 
S. Cogswell and Mr. Samuel L. Hartman. It was voted 
that the report be accepted and printed in the ApvocaTE 
or Peace. (The report is given in full below.) 

The report of the committee to nominate officers was 
then read and the persons named chosen for the coming 
year. (For the list see page 122.) 

It was voted that the Executive Committee be authorized 
to select delegates to attend the Peace Congress to be held 
at Luxemburg in August. 

The Secretary reported that the resolution adopted last 
year had been forwarded to Ambassador Bayard, and that 
an appreciative letter, printed in the Apvocate or Peace, 
had been received from Mr. Bayard acknowledging the 
receipt of the resolution. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.45 p. m. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace Society: 

The Directors appointed by you at the Annual Meeting 
in May of last year respectfully submit the following re- 
port: 

It is our painful duty to record the loss to the Society 
by death during the year of a number of honorable and 
valuable members including five Vice-Presidents and two 
Directors, viz., Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Hon. Fred- 
erick Douglass, Senator James F. Wilson of Iowa, Dr. 
James E. Rhoads, Ex-President of Bryn Mawr College, 
Mr. T. B. Coolidge, Mr. Patrick McGrath, and Hon. A. 
B. Wentworth. Some of these had been long and gener- 
ously connected with the Society's work, others were 
among the foremost American advocates of peace and in- 
ternational arbitration, and all in their different spheres 
had done good and faithful service. Since every reform 
rests ultimately upon the opinions and efforts of individual 
men and women, it is encouraging to see the number of 
the friends of peace everywhere increasing, new workers 
coming forward to take the place of those who leave us. 
Several life members and annual members have been added 
to our list since the meeting last year. 

OUR WORK. 
The general work carried on by us during the year has 


been similar to that of former time. Regular meetings of 
our Board have been held every two months. They have 
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usually been well attended, and many different phases of 
the peace and arbitration movement have received 
attention. The Executive Committee have held occasional 
meetings to look after the finances of the Society. The 
treasurer’s report shows that there has been a consider- 
able falling off the past year in receipts from bequests 
and donations as compared with former years. This de- 
crease has been partly though not wholly offset by in- 
creased income from membership fees, from subscriptions 
to our periodicals, from the sale of literature, and from 
advertisements. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Our monthly periodicals, the ApvocaTe or Peace and 
the ANGEL or Peace, have been continued during the year 
under the editiorial care of the Secretary. Interest in 
these publications has considerably increased and a larger 
edition of both is issued than heretofore. The subscrip- 
tion list of the Apvocare is steadily increasing and an 
edition of three thousand copies is now issued. We hope 
soon to be able to increase the number to five thousand or 
even more. In sending out free copies, paid for by the 
contributions of friends of the cause, care has been taken 
to put them into the hands of ministers, teachers, editors 
and other leaders of public opinion. The reading rooms 
of all the Colleges and Universities in the United States, 
and those of a number of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and public libraries have been regularly fur- 
nished the Apvocate. The opening in this direction for 
the development of a strong pacific public opinion in the 
coming generation is very great, and much more might be 
done if means were at command with which to work. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

There has been a steady demand for Sumner’s ‘** The 
True Grandeur of Nations,’’ Dymond’s ‘* Essay on War,” 
The Baroness von Suttner’s ‘* Lay down your Arms” and 
other standard works of like import. A considerable 
number of these works have been purchased and sold or 
otherwise disposed of. Large quantities of pamphlet 
literature, partly published from our office and partly 
bought elsewhere, have been circulated. A number of 
other peace societies in this country depend upon us for 
a considerable portion of the literature which they use. 
Our Secretary has given special attention to providing 
for our own use and the use of other societies a pam- 
phlet literature fresh and of high order which shall com- 
mand the respectful attention of thinking minds. 

SECRETARY'S PUBLIC WORK. 

In addition to his editorial and other office duties, 
which the rapid growth of the peace movement and a 
consequent increased correspondence render more and 
more arduous, the Secretary has found time to represent 
our work by public addresses on a number of important 


occasions during the year. By invitation he addressed 


the Mass Peace Convention held at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
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in July last, under the auspices of the Christian Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Society of Philadelphia, and also delivered 
an address at the Commemorative Service held by the 
same Society at Philadelphia in December in connection 
with the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. Both these addresses have since been pub- 
lished and circulated. He has also addressed meetings at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at Newburyport, Mass., Hyde 
Park, Wellesley Hills, East Lexington, Bolton, and 
spoken before a number of Associations and Conventions 
in Boston, etc. 
PRIZES. 

The three prizes offered last year to members of the 
two upper classes in our Colleges and Universities for 
essays on the ‘‘ Economic Waste of War’”’ were awarded 
in December. Eight Colleges and Universities competed, 
and essays received showed careful and conscientious pre- 
paration. The first prize, $100, was given to Mr. Henry 
Salant of the University of the City of New York. The 
second, $50, to Mr. B. F. Arnold of Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, and the third, $25, to Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn of 
Columbia College. It would be useful to continue these 
prizes from time to time if the resources of the Society 
would permit it. 

WORK FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY. 

One of the most important subjects claiming our at- 
tention has been the proposed treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. The subject 
has been under consideration for several years, and has 
had a large share of the attention of the friends of peace 
in both countries. They rightly believe that a treaty of 
this kind between the two great English-speaking peoples 
would prove a mighty factor in promoting a better under- 
standing and more perfect harmony between the nations 
of the earth, and that therefore the subject should be 
pressed to solution in all possible ways. We have done 
what we could to try to bring about the speedy negotia- 
tion of such a treaty. The subject has been kept prom- 
inently before the readers of the Apvocate. A Committee 
of three consisting of Mr. Paine, Mr. Sheldon and Dr. 
Trueblood went to Washington in December in the in- 
terests of the treaty. They had interviews with the Sec- 
retary of State, with the chairmen and different members 
of the two Committees on Foreign Affairs, and with a 
number of prominent senators and representatives. The 
Committee soon discovered that, though there was a good 
deal of general interest in the subject and strong ap- 
proval of the movement on the part of a number of prom- 
inent persons, yet attention was too much absorbed at 
the Capital in other phases of politics both home and 
foreign to leave any room for the consideration of this 
weighty subject. 

MR. CREMER’S VISIT. 


One of the most noteworthy events of the year, though 
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it resulted apparently in no immediate advancement of 
the treaty toward realization, was the visit to Washington, 
immediately after our Committee had been there, of Hon. 
William Randal Cremer, a member of the British House 
of Commons and one of the leaders of the arbitration 
cause in that body. Mr. Cremer brought with him a 
memorial to the President and Congress of the United 
States signed by 354 members, or more than half, of the 
House of Commons. This memorial, praying for an ar- 
bitration arrangement between the two countries, and 
suggesting that the United States could most fitly take 
the initiation steps, was presented to President Cleveland 
and Secretary Gresham personally by Mr. Cremer, and a 
copy of it was placed in the hands of every member of 
both Houses of Congress. The subject was widely com- 
mented upon in the press at the time, for the most part 
favorably. But owing to the lateness of the session and 
press of business no action on the subject was taken either 
by Congress, or the Administration. 

It can not be doubted however that the memorial has 
had a strong influence and it is certain to bear fruit in 
the near future. 

ANTWERP PEACE CONGRESS. 

The annual Peace Congress of 1894 was held at Ant- 
werp at the last of August. Four delegates from our 
Society attended its sessions, Dr. Truebleod, Hezekiah 
Cephas Brainerd, Esq., and Mrs. Mary 
Delegates from two other American 
Societies also attended. As usual the American dele- 
gates were received with marked attention, and our Sec- 
retary was chosen to preside over one section of the Con- 
gress. No one of the Congresses hitherto held has sur- 
passed this in interest, and in unselfish, harmonious 
action. It had a semi-official character, being held under 
the auspices of a large Committee appointed by the King 
This fact gave added weight to its delibera- 


Butterworth, 
Frost Ormsby. 


of Belgium. 
tions. 
fTHE INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 

The annual conference of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union was held at The Hague immediately after the 
Peace Congress. This Union has grown rapidly since its 
organization in 1889 and now has a membership of twelve 
hundred, all of them members or ex-members of Euro- 
pean parliaments. The conference at The Hague lasted 
three days aud was attended by about 125 delegates. It 
was held in the old Dutch Senate Chamber and presided 
over by the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs. Secretary 
Trueblood was courteously allowed a seat in this Con- 
ference as a visitor. This Peace Union of members of 
European parliaments is proving a very powerful agent 
in breaking down the misunderstanding and ill-feeling 
between the nations of the old world. 
PEACE SOCIETIES. 


WORK OF THE 


During the twelve months covered by our report the 
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work of the peace societies on both sides of the Atlantic, 
with many of which our office is 1n correspondence, has 
been carried on with vigor and with increased faith in the 
ultimate success of the cause. New peace societies have 
continued to spring up in Europe, especially in Germany 
where the National Association has spread itself into dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire and brought into its ranks 
many cultured and influential men. In England, in 
France, in Italy, in Austria, in Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Roumania, the propaganda 
has been earnestly pushed forward on the platform, in 
the churches, in the schools, in the Universities, in the 
press, in literature and in legislative councils. The older 
peace societies were never more active than now, and all 
the Associations, new and old, through the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne and in other ways, are working 
together with increased unity of purpose for the common 
end. 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. 


In July last, as is well known to all, war broke out be- 
tween the two Eastern nations, China and Japan. The 
causes of the war, though somewhat obscure, seem to have 
been, on the one side, aggravating and inexcusable acts 
of international injustice, such as have been the root of 
many wars in the past, and, on the other, an impatience, 
restlessness and desire of national glory born of a rapid 
progress much more intellectual in its character than 
moral or spiritual. For eight dreary months the unfor- 
tunate conflict went on, destroying thousands of lives, 
breaking up homes forever, wasting millions of property 
and laying the foundations of an international feud which 
is almost certain to embitter the relations of the two na- 
tions for generations to come and result in taxing their 
peoples to the verge of starvation to support the great 
land and naval armaments which will be one of the im- 
mediate fruits of the struggle. The war, wicked and un- 
justifiable as it was, judged from our Christian standards, 
was inevitable considering the condition of the two coun- 
tries, and the only certain way of preventing fighting in 
the future between these and other nations is by changing 
the moral status of the people and bringing them to ac- 
cept and incorporate into their life the principles of love, 
confidence and mutual helpfulness on which our Christian 
civilization is gradually building itself up to greater con- 
sistency and completeness. To this work of helping to 
recast public sentiment and secure the expression of its 
improvement in the methods of international dealing and 
in the forms of international law our Society is still, as 
from the beginning, devoting its chief energies. It is 
permitted to hope that the recent war may be the last in 
the East and that under the overruling providence of God 
it will have proved the fuller opening of those lands to 
the great Christian ideas and principles which are gradu- 
ally conquering the affection of men and eliminating war 
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from society and leading the race on to a rightly founded 
and enduring peace. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Besides the trouble in the East, there has been much 
the past year in the relations of the nations to each other 
to create anxiety. The long-standing boundary dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela has grown recently 
more serious. Charges of fresh and unscrupulous aggres- 
sions have been made on the one side and of renewed 
insults and annoyances on the other. Special efforts have 
been made on both sides of the water, including a unani- 
mous request of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, to bring the two nations to submit their dispute to 
an impartial arbitration, but so far all has been in vain. 
The trouble still pends and embitters the relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

The adjustment of the Behring Sea question has not 
proved adequate to the purpose had in view, viz., the 
preservation of the seals. Considerable feeling has been 
created in Evgland through the failure of our House of 
Representatives to appropriate the sum agreed upon by 
the Secretary of State and the British Minister at Wash- 
ington as damages to the Canadian sealers, and it is 
reported that for this reason Great Britain has declined 
to renew the arrangement of last summer for the patrol 
of Behring Sea. ‘This action of the British Government, 
if it be a fact, is doubtless due to a lack of complete 
information as to the reasons which actuated the House 
of Representatives. It is hardly possible that serious 
complications will result from the unexpected turn which 
this question has taken. 

The British conflict with Nicaragua over the expulsion 
from the latter’s territory of the English Vice Consul 
Hatch, which led tothe landing of British troops at 
Corinto and created great excitement in this country as 
well as others, has just been pacifically adjusted. The 
Nicaraguan Government has agreed to pay the indemnity 
demanded and the British marines have been withdrawn. 
The conduct of our State Department in connection with 
this incident, though severely criticised in some quarters, 
as it has become more fully known, seems, to have 
been not only pacific but wise and dignified and states- 
manlike. 

During the winter Mexico and Gautemala came to the 
verge of war over a boundary dispute. Pacific counsels 
in the end prevailed and an amicable settlement of the 
question was recently reached, to the great satisfaction 
of both countries. 

The questions raised between this country and England 
on account of the shooting of British subjects in the New 
Orleans Massacre, between this country and Italy because 
of the killing of Italian subjects in Colorado, between 
this country and Spain on account of the Allianca affair 
have either been settled amicably or are in the way of 
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such settlement. The relations of the United States to 
the new Republic of Hawaii have not been altogether 
satisfactory, but the present indications are that they 
will not continue to be unpleasant. With the nations of 
the world at large, while at strife, the United States has 
continued scrupulously to maintain her historic spirit 
of friendly neutrality and her ministers and ambassadors 
at the different capitals have done much for the pro- 
motion of international concord. Some of them have 
been conspicuous the past year as peacemakers. 

The condition of things politically in Europe shows but 
few signs of improvement, in fact, in some respects grows 
steadily worse. But little increase has been made during 
the year in the great armaments, chiefly owing to the fact 
that there is no more money to be had. The overgrown 
armies continue to exhaust the resources of the countries, 
the governments watch each other with jealous and dis- 
trustful eye, and their statesmen are kept busy trying to 
prevent complications which may at any moment set the 
whole continent on fire. 

In their colonifl relations the year has not been an al- 
together fortunate one to the European nations. Spain 
has on her hands a serious and stubborn rebellion in 
Cuba, for which she must chiefly blame herself. France 
has fallen into an unfortunate conflict with the Hovas in 
Madagascar for which it is difficult to find any satisfactory 
justification. Italy has been fighting and winning 
** glorious victories ” over the natives within her ‘‘sphere 
of influence” in Africa. England has had trouble on 
one of her East Indian frontiers. Turkey has outraged 
the conscience of the civilized world and blackened herself 
with an ineffaceable stain by the barbarous treatment 
which she has permitted to come upon the peaceable and 
liberty-loving Armenians. The condition of the world is 
still dark enough to discourage even the most hopeful 
Christian optimist, if he look only at these exhibitions of 
injustice, greed of power and open disregard of the plain- 
est rights of men and of peoples. 


CASES OF ARBITRATION. 


But the history of the year has not hy any means been 
wholly one of ‘* wars and rumors of wars,” of injustice, 
aggression, and international friction. In spite of these 
and sometimes triumphing signally over them, the cause of 
arbitration, conciliation and peaceful diplomacy has made 
The case of Mexico and Gautemala has 
been mentioned. Chile and Bolivia have just reached a 
peaceful solution of their territorial trouble. The Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and Portugal have agreed 
to submit to arbitration their dispute about Manicaland. 
The Panier question between Great Britain and Russia 
has been adjusted by the latter making concessions to the 
former. 

The dispute between Holland and Great Britain about 
the seizing of the ‘* Costa Rica Packet” by the Dutch au- 


steady gains. 
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thorities in the Dutch India Seas has been given to 
arbitration. The boundary dispute between Brazil and 
Argentina submitted some time ago to the President of 
the United States, was the past winter decided by him in 
favor of Brazil, and the decision was loyally accepted by 
the Argentine Republic. 


THE PROSPECT. 

It is little short of miraculous that with so many disturb- 
ing incidents and so many causes of irritation in the in- 
ternational relations of the last twelve months there has 
been so little actual war. Fifty years ago with so many 
casus belli there would have been clashing of arms every- 
where. The truth is that though there has been plenty of 
bluster and threatening, large exhibitions of ‘* Jingo pat- 
riotism’’ and loud-mouthed assertions of readiness to 
fight, all the world, there has been much less real desire 
to fight than appearances would indicate. Peace, now 
the prevailing state of human society in the large, has 
maintained and strengthened itself in the midst of these 
confusions, not primarily because fighting is more destruc- 
tive than formerly, but because of the growing convic- 
tion on the part both of the masses and of statesmen that 
war is everywhere and always not only cruel and inhuman 
but really unnecessary. It is hardly extravagant to say 
that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, the events of 
the year taken in their aggregate and interpreted accord- 
ing to true principles furnish as real ground for encour- 
agement as those of any year since our work as an 
organization began. 

With thankfulness to God that we have been permitted 
to render some humble service in the promotion of a great 
cause to the rapid advancement of which so many agen- 
cies are contributing, we respectfully submit this our 
report. 





SPECIAL PUBLIC MEETING. 

A special public meeting of the Society, called for the 
purpose of promoting public sentiment in favor of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain and of the neutralization of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, was held in the evening at Association Hall. 
The audience was not as large as had been hoped but 
it was a representative one. In spirit the meeting could 
not have been better, and the speaking was of an excep- 
tionally high order. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine presided. He said that 
movements should not be judged by the size of the audi- 
ences which gather in their support. Many of the great 
movements which had finally transformed society had at 
first been represented by a few thoughtful, earnest 
people gathered in council. After briefly ailuding to the 
greatness and growing importance of the cause in whose 
interests the meeting was gathered he introduced Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson who he believed was the orignator of the 
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idea of the neutralization of the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. 
Atkinson’s address, which was listened to with the closest 
attention, is given in full on another page. 

Mr. Henry Lloyd was next introduced to speak on the 
relations of workingmen to arbitration. He said that he 
was glad to stand for a few moments on that platform and 
express his approval of the work in which the Peace 
Society was engaged. He was glad to see even as many 
representative people as were present thus manifesting 
their interest. The cause was so great that it could not 
be adequately represented by the largest audiences which 
could possibly be gathered together. The labor movement 
stood for arbitration as the only proper means of settling 
disputes between nations as well as between laborers 
and their employers. No class of people had more to 
fear from the development of the Jingo spirit than the 
laboring men. The men, senators and others, who were 
doing so much to develop jingoism would keep at a safe 
distance if there were any real fighting to do, and the 
workingmen would be the ones who would be shot down. 
The United States Navy may be looked upon as about as 
useless as a fifth wheel to a coach. He was sorry there 
was so much bitterness between laborers and capitalists. 
They ought to be able to sit down together and calmly 
and impartially solve their differences. It did not show 
a very advanced state of civilization that third parties had 
to be called in. Workingmen in this country had paid but 
little attention to the international aspects of the question 
because it had not been necessary. In Europe they had 
everywhere protested against the growing militarism and 
they should have to do so here, if the military spirit kept 
on growing as it had been doing lately. He referred to 
the great influence of leading men like Lord Rosebery and 
the Bishop of Durhamin England and Bishop Potter and 
others in New York in settling difficulties between labor 
and capital, and wondered why their example was not 
oftener followed. The Federation of Labor was not in 
favor of strikes, if they could be avoided in fairness to 
working people. Their leaders had declined to allow the 
Federation to be drawn into the Chicago strike. They 
were in favor of patience, and appeais to reason and the 
sense of justice, rather than to violence. The labor men, 
he said, could be relied upon to support the movement for 
the removal of the causes of strife and for the promotion 
of peace for which the Peace Society stood. 

The next speaker was Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., who 
spoke with special reference to the proposed arbitration 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain. He 
said: Those of us who belong to the Peace Society are 
manifestly a small minority of the people, but intelligent 
people always are in a minority. He was not ashamed 
to be with the minority, for minorities, properly constitu- 
ted, are always right. Our cause is not utopian, as a 
number of successful efforts to settle disputes by arbitra- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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NEUTRALIZATION. 


Neutralization like arbitration has performed its fuuc- 
tion in the creation and maintenance of peace in such an 
unobtrusive way that few people are aware of the con- 
spicuous service which it has rendered during this cen- 
tury. Apropos of Edward Atkinson’s suggestion, here- 
tofore referred to in these columns and again presented 
in his address at the recent Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, that the Hawaiian Islands be neutral- 
ized by the great naval powers and thus made forever a 
peaceful sanctuary of commerce in the Pacific, it will be 
of interest to recall briefly the actual history of what has 
been accomplished by this means in preventing war. 

Neutrality as a national right and duty is almost wholly 
a modern conception and practice. The ancients seem 
to have had no idea of it. The Greeks and Romans had 
no word to express such a conception. It was only at 
the close of the age of feudalism, when the modern 
nations of Europe began to settle into some definite and 
permanent shape, that the obligation and desirability of 
neutrality began to be recognized. This sense of obliga- 
tion developed, however, very slowly, and neutrality in 
practice was dependent largely on special treaties and 
alliances. The development of the sense of obligation 
and of the practice of neutrality was brought about chief- 
ly, in the latter part of last century and the first half of 
this, through increasing international communication and 
trade. This incipient internationalism led to the gradual 
suppression of piracy and to the respecting by nations 
at war of the maritime commerce, and other trade, of 
those not siding with either of the billigerents. The 
principles of neutrality were solemnly enacted into in- 
ternational law by the western nations of Europe, includ- 
ing Russia, at the Peace of Paris in 1856. They have 
since been generally observed, and their scope gradually 


extended. The settlement by arbitration in 1872 of the 
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Alabama trouble, which grew out of the violation by 
England of one of the clearest obligations of neutrals, 
further strengthened in public acceptance the principles of 
neutrality. 

In recent years the moral element in neutrality has come 
more and more to the front, until at the present time not 
only is it expected that belligerents will both on land and 
sea respect the rights of neutrals, but that neutrals, 
in addition to abstaining from furnishing aid of any 
sort to either of the warring parties, will also do what 
they can in a friendly way to bring them to reconciliation. 
That is, neutrality is coming to mean active peaceful 
friendliness to both, with partiality towards neither. It 
is coming to be felt also, in a general way, that all of- 
fensive and defensive alliances between any nations what- 
ever are essentially a violation of the principle of neutral- 
ity and of the obligations which itimposes. The thougit 
is that those who will quarrel and fight should be left to 
bear, as much as possible, the burdens of their own con- 
tentiousness. Thus neutrality as it has grown up within 
the last hundred years and imbedded itself in international 
law both written and unwritten, though it does not pre- 
vent war between nations strongly disposed to fight, does 
narrow the scope of it by keeping other nations aloof and 
much lessens the probability that any two will go to war, 
because they can no longer expect, with much certainty, 
This is an enormous step toward 
Those who predict a great 


to receive outside aid. 
the complete abolition of war. 
and general European war must reckon with this new no- 
tion before they do too much prophesying. 

In another way neutralization has contributed much to 
the peace of the world, that is, by the permanent and 
guaranteed neutrality of certain States, water-ways, etc. 
Here there is sometimes something of compulsion, in the 
case of States, but it is a ‘*sweet compulsion,” most 
usually entirely moral, to which they are glad to submit 
as conducive to their own stability and prosperity. 

The neutrality of Switzerland, which the confederation 
had been trying for more than two hundred years to 
secure the benefits of, was recognized and guaranteed in 
1815, at the downfall of Napoleon, by the Congress of 
Vienna, the most imposing international Convention 
which ever met in Europe. This action of the Congress 
was taken not primarily in the interests of Switzerland, 
but in the ‘‘interests of European policy,” to keep the 
little republic from falling under the influence of France 
if we remember rightly. But it was in harmony with the 
wishes of the Confederation, and so was ina sense vol- 
untary as well as imposed. This neutralization accom- 
plished two things for Switzerland herself. It put an end 
to certain unfortunate strifes between some of the cantons, 
thus unifying the country, and took her thereafter entirely 
out of the war politics of Europe. The 80 years of her 
neutrality constitute a part of the very best history of 
the nineteenth century. 
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The case of Belgium shows even more remarkably the 
power of neutralization to prevent war. This country 
was made a part of the kingdom of the Netherlands by the 
Congress of Vienna. Fifteen years later the people rose 
in rebellion and succeeded in securing their independence 
of Holland. The King of Holland called a Conference of 
the powers to say what Belgium should do. This Con- 
ference, which met at London in 1831, declared in favor 
of the independence and neutrality of Belgium. Holland 
objected and for some time tried to reassert her authority 
over the country, but was finally forced by England and 
France to abandon any further interference. The indepen- 
dence and neutrality of the country thus being secured and 
guaranteed, Belgium, which theretofore had been the 
battleground of Europe, became henceforth a land of 
peace and bulwark of peace. The country has become 
eminently prosperous in trade and commerce, her fine 
port is not guarded by a single warship and her fortifica- 
tions at Antwerp, among the best in Europe, are without 
cannon. 

Who shall say how many wars have been prevented, 
how much peace has been promoted by the neutralization 
of these two countries alone? 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was neutralized in 
1867, and her great fortress destroyed. Her neutrality 
and her peace have ever since been maintained. 

The Ionian Islands were neutralized in 1863-64, and 
later the United. States, England and Germany entered 
into guarantees of neutrality for the Samoan Islands. 
Since neutralization these latter Islands have been rent 
with internal troubles, but neither the ‘* great powers ”’ nor 
the little have fought over them. 

What quarrels and complications and bitterness and 
possibly bloodshed must in the nature of the case have 
taken place along the great African rivers, the Congo and 
the Niger, but for their neutralization in 1885 at the Con- 
ference of Berlin in which fifteen powers took part! 

On the 24th of October, 1887, France and England en- 
tered into an agreement that the Suez canal should never 
be the scene of military operations and should be open 
alike to the commerce of all nations. This agreement 
was later entered into by other powers. 
enough to suppose that the peace of this waterway would 
have ‘‘flowed like a river,’’ if it had fallen into the ex- 
clusive hands of either France or England! It is a part 
of ‘** manifest destiny,” or rather of international duty and 
of international right as well, that if the Panama canal shall 
ever be constructed no matter by whom, it shall likewise 
be neutralized by the great commercial powers acting to- 
gether. 

It is of course useless to say what would have happened 
on the Great Lakes, but for the restraining power of the 
Rush-Bagot treaty of 1817, which has ever since prevent- 
ed both the United States and England from sending 
fleets of war-ships onto their peaceful waters, but it 
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makes one shudder to think what might have happened 
during the excitement of the ‘‘Alabama” times. 

We have not the shadow of a doubt that the neutraliza- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, as proposed by Mr. Atkin- 
son, is the best possible solution of the questions con- 
cerning them now pending. We would not say that the 
annexing of them to the United States would not be a 
good guarantee of their peace and prosperity, but we do 
not believe it would be the best, either for them or for us. 
There are serious objections which can be raised to their 
annexation ; no objection can be made to their neutraliza- 
tion, not even by the New York Sun, which argues 
against this method of disposing of them by casting slurs 
at the Cleveland administration. 





A NEW PROPHECY OF EUROPEAN WAR. 


The professional military men are always expecting 
war, prophesying war and many of them really desiring 
war. Mr. Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval 
Constructor, in a recent paper in the ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the United States Naval Institute,’’ has added another 
to the long list of prophecies of a general European war 
which within the last twenty-four years have failed to 
come true as often as made. He believes that all the 
great nations of Europe will soon be at war, ‘‘ on a scale 
incomparably greater than any in the world’s history.” 
It will break out not later than 1896 or ’97. Being in 
the naval business, he of course sees the struggle begin- 
ning on the sea. In a year and a half the navies of 
France and Russia combined will be superior to that of 
Great Britain and then they will proceed to strike a blow 
at the British sea power. ‘The result will be the over- 
throw of this power. Italy will then withdraw from the 
Triple Alliance and join the victors. The result will be 
France, Russia and Italy combined for aggression and 
England, Germany and Austria for defence. The former, 
having the larger aggregate populations and armies, will 
succeed in their aggressions. The British Empire will be 
broken up. Germany and Austria-Hungary will disap- 
pear from the map. France will get a big slice along 
the Rhine. Italy will get large additions about the Adri- 
atic. Russia — well she will swallow about all between 
the two oceans. This is a ‘‘sombre” prospect, indeed ! 
In order to prevent its realization, England must make 
an attack on France and Russia within the next fifteen 


months. ‘* The necessity is urgent for her immediate 


action.” 
This huge ‘‘draft” of the plan of the great war sup- 


posed to be coming, coming, always c oming, is worthy of 
the brain of a man who spends his time and talents in the 
construction of those monstrous demons of terror and 
death, modern war-ships. We doubt if England will be 
frightened by Constructor Hobson’s prophecy into as- 
sembling her fleet and attempting to prevent the destruc- 
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tion of her own naval power by trying to crush that of 
France and Russia. We have sometimes thought that 
unless England abandons the folly and wickedness of 
continually increasing her war fleet that speedy destruc- 
tion may come to her sea power, in some unlooked-for 
way, from the hand of the Lord Almighty whose paci- 
fic purposes she is constantly thwarting by her present 
irrational course. She is intelligent enough to know 
better. Her guilt is correspondingly great. Ifit be true, 
as she is well aware, that ‘* all those who take the sword 
shall perish with the sword,”’ it is certain to come to pass 
in some way that her great fleet of war-ships will be 
broken in pieces and swept from the ocean, possibly by 
the very fleets which she is forcing into existence by her 
own naval extension. We do not believe, however, 
that she will be so foolish as to precipitate her own de- 
struction by deliberately attacking the fleets of France 
and Russia, nor do we believe that the latter are deliber- 
ately planning to sweep the English fleet from the sea as 
an initiatory step towards proceeding to divide up Europe 
and Asia between them. 

There are tremendous forces at work in Europe which 
every year make the great war less and less certain to 
come, unless precipitated by some event entirely out of 
the range of calculation. Of these forces Mr. Hobson 
and the men of like craft seem to have no knowledge. 
They are so busy listening to the metallic hammer-ring 
heard in the construction of war vessels that they have 
no ear left for the hammer-sounds of those other work- 
men, —religious, social, philanthropic, economic, philo- 
sophic, literary and industrial, who are building up for the 
nations of Europe vessels of defence more powerful than 
ever plowed the seas. It would be well for Constructor 
Hobson to put his ear to Europe and listen awhile to 
these other sounds before he prophesies again so confi- 
dently the exact date and manner of the great conflict. 


EX-SENATOR WILSON OF IOWA. 

One of the truest and noblest of the friends of inter- 
national peace passed away when death took Hon. James 
F. Wixson, late United States Senator for Iowa. No pub- 
lic man Iowa ever had surpassed him as a great constitu- 
tional lawyer. Some learned men condemned the princi- 
ple of his statute against the sale in States under prohibi- 
tion of liquors in original packages from other States ; 
but the Supreme Court changed its ground and sustained 
him. Inthe United States Senate he was a leading mem- 
ber of the Committees on revision of laws and on the judi- 
ciary. No one was more influential in reconstruction meas- 
ures after the rebellion than Senator Wilson, and he was 
chairman of the most important committee through six 
years of that period. He was a pillar of strength to the 
administration of President Lincoln. When General Grant 
became President he asked him to take the seals of State 


three several times. The constitution and laws of the 
State of Iowa show many marks of his forming hand. 
But he never forgot the higher claims of humanity in the 
achievements of the lawyer and the statesman. More 
than once he retired from the councils of the nation to 
fulfil private duties, but his allegiance to liberty and peace 
and the principles of good government and order suffered 
no intermission. Coming to his great public influence 
and power and our foremost statesman by native vigor, 
industry and loyalty to the right, he never faltered in his 
forceful words and wise and timely action for the masses 
of humanity. His regards and counsels were never lim- 
ited to his own native land. He never forgot his duty to 
friends, the home community, his countrymen, or his fel- 
lows of the human race. Had he consented to administer 
our foreign affairs, the agency of the State Department in 
sustaining and extending peace among the nations would 
have been pre-eminent. In his personal character, he 
was a modest, balanced, consistent man, of high and sus- 
tained intellectual tone, and predominantly controlled by 
his moral faculties and supreme regard for right. ‘The 


country never lost a truer man. 
Geo. F. Magoun. 
GRINNELL, IOWA. 


DEATH OF SECRETARY GRESHAM. 


On the morning of the 28th of May, after an illness 
of four weeks which baffled the skill of his physicians, 
Walter Quinton Gresham, Secretary of State of the 
United States, passed away. 

It is not within the province of this journal to review 
his long and varied political career, with its difficulties, 
disappointments and changes of party affiliation, nor to 
pronounce judgment upon the causes or the character of 
his supposed change of principles. That has already 
been done pro and con by all the political journals in the 
land. But his career in the Secretary-ship of State falls 
properly within the scope of our discussions. 

When the seals of State were placed in his power, the 
Department, as is well known, already had on its hands 
questions of great delicacy and difficulty, requiring wis- 
dom, tact and patience in their adjustment. On some of 
these questions the political parties of the country were 
not merely divided but violeutly opposed to each other. 
The circumstances, therefore, under which Mr. Gresham 
entered the Secretary-ship made it certain not only that 
his course would be closely watched but that it would be 
severely criticised. In addition to these questions many 
others of a perplexing character have come up since he 
took the oflice. At but few periods in our history has the 
State Department had more troublesome or more numerous 
problems to deal with, and no Secretary of State has 
ever had greater or more persistent abuse heaped upon 
him while trying to deal with the questions before him. 
We have watched his course with great attentiveness, 
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and, leaving all questions of politics aside, we do not 
hesitate to say after making due allowance for his errors, 
that his administration of the office has been on the whole 
wise, dignified, thoroughly patriotic and eminently success- 
ful. He gave himself unstintedly to the duties of his office, 
and paid little attention to the virulent abuse heaped upon 
him often by those who at the time knew little of the 
questions at issue and less about the manner in which he 
was conducting them. 

A successful Secretary of State, as our government is 
constituted, must do two things; he must firmly main- 
tain the rights and dignity of his own country and con- 
duct our international relations in fairness towards other 
nations and in a manner which will keep us out of war if 
possible, Secretary Gresham did both. He so handled 
every. subject with which he had to deal that our country 
maintained her dignity and honor before the world, and, 
which was a greater triumph still, he so managed these 
matters that peace was preserved between the United 
States and all other peoples. 

It is almost certain that if an ‘‘ intense American ”’ of 
the Jingo type had been at the head of the State Depart- 
ment during the exciting times of the past two years 
we should have had more than one expensive and dishon- 
orable war on our hands. It is greatly to the late Secre- 
tary’s credit that he saw the higher honor and greater credit 
than would come to the United States by steadily adhering 
to her long-established pacific, neutral and non-aggressive 
policy in her foreign dealings, and that he had the good 
sense and the patience to pursue this policy, in spite of 
the exasperating pressure put upon him by narrow and 
unsympathetic and often surprisingly ignorant newspa- 
per critics. If the standard of success in the State Depart- 
ment be the honorable and peaceful solution of all the 
questions coming before it, then Secretary Gresham was 
an eminently successful Secretary of State. We wish he 
could have lived longer. There is ground for believing 
that he was seriously meditating upon the great problem 
of a permanent arbitration treaty with Great Britain, 
which had more than once been laid before him, and that 
when the numerous problems with which he had to deal 
should have been off his hands, he was intending to pro- 
ceed to the negotiation of such atreaty. We see no 
reason why Mr. Gresham should not be ranked among 
the best Secretaries of State which we have had. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We are glad to be able to give our readers so full a re- 
port of the Annual Business meeting and the Special Pub- 
lic Meeting of the American Peace Society. It is impos- 
sible to put into type the admirable spirit of the Public 
Meeting and the interesting and impressive manner in 
which all of the addresses were given. 
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That our readers may see what can be said on both 
sides of the question of the neutralization of Hawaii we 
give on another page an editorial from the New York 
Sun as well as one from the Springfield Republican. 


The Spring meeting of the International Peace Bureau 
took place at Berne on the 4th and 5th of May. A finan- 
cial statement was given showing the receipts and ex- 
penses of the Bureau since August last. The Bureau is 
in urgent need of funds for the prosecution of its work. 
The president, Mr. Fredrik Bajer of Denmark, was in- 
structed to prepare a form of subscription to be sent out 
to the friends of peace for the regular collection of funds 
for the work of the Bureau. It was decided to ask the 
coming Peace Congress at Luxemburg to authorize the 
Bureau to take the initiative in a pressing appeal for 
concord in case of any threatened war. The Bureau is 
to send out a circular to the peace societies calling their 
attention to certain works suitable for use in peace in- 
struction in the schools. It was decided that the coming 
Peace Congress at Luxemburg should be held four or five 
days after the Interparliamentary Conference which is to 
open at Brussels somewhere between the 12th and 19th of 
August. The principal subjects to come before the 
Luxemburg Congress are 
1. Agitation in favor of a truce of armaments. 

2. Comparison of the various schemes which have been 
proposed for the organization of international 
tration. 

3. The Co-operation of workingmen with the Peace So- 
cieties and Peace Congresses. 

4. The transformation of armies 
production. 

5. Manner of representation in future Congresses. 

6. A commission to study the subject of a language of 


arbi- 


into instruments of 


unity. 
This list of subjects is to be transmitted to the peace 
societies for their suggestions as to further topics. 


Mr. Albert K. Smiley of Mohonk Lake, N. Y., who has 
contributed so much to the advancement of the interests 
of the Indian by the Indian Conferences which he has 
held at Mohonk for the last twelve years, is to inaugurate 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of this June a similar series of 
conferences to influence public sentiment in favor of in- 
ternational arbitration. 
be a very important one and will probably call together 
the 
and women which ever met in this country. 
to give our readers a good account of the conference in 
our July issue. 


The first conference promises to 


largest and most intelligent body of peace men 
We hope 


The lady peace workers of England have addressed to 
their sisters in France a letter in which they express their 
sincere desire that France and England may live in peace 
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and thus give to the rest of Europe an example which 
may some day bring about a union of the other nations. 
‘“‘Why should not the women of the two countries 
form an alliance and enter into mutual pledges to do 
their utmost to cement more strongly the peaceful 
relations of the two nations and to turn aside every con- 
trary influence?” ‘*Women have done wrong in the past 
in exalting war and conquerors; they see to-day that 
military glory is a pure chimera, and the destruction 
of man by man a barbarous anachronism as much out of 
harmony with faith in a creative God and the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, as with the sentiments of human solidarity 
recently awakened throughout the entire world. There is 
not a woman who can not as mother or educator, labor 
inthis great reform, It will be sufficient if she give her- 
self to the task of inspiring in the youth, girls or boys, 
the love of humanity, fraternity towards other nations 
and a profound hatred for the injustices and cruelties of 
war.” : 

In sending this letter the English ladies express the 
strong desire that their French sisters may join them in an 
alliance of peace, and offer to do all in their own power to 
bring this about. We do not know that any such letter 
has ever passed before between the two countries. 


- 


A public meeting, called ‘‘ to consider the danger to 
peace occasioned by the present gigantic over-grown 
and ever growing armaments of all European nations,” 
was recently held at the Guildhall, Cambridge, England. 
The principal speech of the evening was that of Mr. 
Samuel James Capper, who has spent much time on the 
continent and is now holding meetings in various parts 
of England in the interests of European disarmament. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University presided and the 
Master of Trinity College moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Capper. The speeches of both these University men, as 
reported in the Cambridge Express, seem to indicate that 
the Englishman’s chief concern is to keep his navy as big 
as possible and to ‘‘shield England’s shores from invasion” 
by nobody knows whom. But there are Englishmen 
and Englishmen. The Express, in an editorial not at all 
in sympathy with the Peace Party, has this funny remark, 
funny because it has been made so often in reference to 
all sorts of reforms : 


“ As a Christian people we are bound to look forward to the 
time when war shall b2 no more, and to help on the Millenium 
as we can; but we must not anticipate the ruling of Providence, 
and the time when the lion shall lie down with the lamb is not yet.” 

This reminds us of the philosophy by which the ‘‘ hard- 
shell ’’ Baptist preacher in the West consoled himself for 
not doing anything for the conversion of men: ‘‘ Ef the 
Lord is goin’ to convert a man, he’ll do it in his own time 
an’ way, an’ don’t you be a foolin’ about it.”” It would 
seem that this philosophy is still in vogue at Cambridge. 


The Lombard Peace Union at Milan recently gave a 
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banquet to the distinguished Russian economist Novicow, 
at which one hundred and fifty persons were present 
representing all classes of citizens, senators, represent- 
atives, city officials, professors, literati, lawyers, doctors, 
painters, etc. Mr. E. T. Moneta, who presided, read 
letters from many prominent people in Italy and other 
parts of Europe. The speakers were Mr. Novicow, who 
was received with an *‘ imposing ovation,” Hon. Giovanni 
Bovio, the other guest of the evening, Senator Ascoli, 
and Palmiro Premoli. The occasion was one of the most 
interesting in the history of the Lombard Union and 
demonstrates clearly the rapid strides which the peace 
movement is making in the old Latin peninsula where 
Jorce once had its chief citadel. 


Professor Isaac T. Headland of Peking University, 
China, is one of the few writers who care to resist the 
seductions of the military glory of Japan and say a 
word of truth for China. Here is what he says in the 
Independent for May 23: 


Since the Peace Commission, under Li Hung Chang, 
started to Japan, the Christians all over the North of 
China have been praying for its success, for the peace of 
the two countries, for the people of the two countries and 
especially for the Emperors of the two countries. 

***The Chinese are not a military people—the Chinese 
are not a warlike people. Because of this they have been 
called ‘ta lot of old women.” As well say that the 
Christians who insisted on the principle of non-resistance 
were ‘‘a lot of old women,” and that the Mohammedans 
who established their faith with their swords were ‘‘a lot 
of ideal men.” The principle of non-resistance is the 
principle of Christianity, and—notice, I say it not hastily 
—the Chinese are a better representation of the principle of 
non-resistance than any other nation in the world. 

If any one says that this is ‘*because they are not pre- 
pared to resist,” I answer No; their not being prepared 
to resist is because of this principle. When the armies of 
Japan landed in Korea, China had never thought of war. 
She was not prepared for war and she called the nations 
of the world to witness that she flew to the poor old 
arms she had, parts of many of which were in neighbor- 
ing pawnshops, only because she was forced to do so. 


Nobody knows to what excesses the ardent war spirit 
might have carried Japan, if a level-headed, peace-loving 
ruler had not been in power. The victorious nation was 
singularly fortunate in having an Emperor capable of 
sending out such words as these : 


‘¢ We have always been anxious to establish and main- 
tain peace. Our object in the recent war was to found 
an enduring peace. We believe that Russia, France and 
Germany are imbued with the same feeling. Therefore, 
we will not insist upon the retention of Liao Tung penin- 
sula. 

‘*We do not desire to raise fresh trouble, increasing the 
calamities of our people, or to obstruct the expansion of 
our country by deterring a restoration of the blessing of 
peace. China has shown regret for her breach of friend- 
ship, thus justifying before the world Japan’s action. 
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Japan will comply with the desires of Russia, France 
and Germany. The manner in which the Liao Tung 
peninsula will be restored to China will be arranged by 
China and Japan. 

‘“‘ Now that the treaty of peace has been duly ratified 
and the ratifications exchanged, our former friendship 
with China is restored and the ties attaching us to neutral 
countries are made closer. Let our officials and people 
keep this steadily in view.” 


Under the title of ‘* Consumption of Human Flesh” Mr. 
Henry Fourneau, in a recent number of the Paris Signal, 
adduces conclusive proofs that during the period of 23 
years from 1792 to 1815 war devoured in Europe two 
thousand men per day. He adds that ‘* from 1815 to 1820 
the depopulation was so great that in France young men 
of 17 and 18 were married to girls of 15 in certain parts 
of the country; in Touraine, for example, there were no 
more mature men, they had almost all been devoured by 
fire, by disease or engulfed in the snows of the Russian 
and Polish steppes. The rest of the strong men had dis- 
appeared on the plains of Waterloo and in the encamp- 
ments of the army of the Loire. From these early mar- 
riages comes in part the enfeeblement of the French race. 

‘¢ This single fact demonstrates what we have wished to 
show, namely, that the hecatombs of 23 years, in spite of 
all the glory with which they covered us, explain at the 
same time both the horror with which war inspires the 
friends of peace and the necessity resting upon every one 
who cares for civilization of giving to people a truer no- 
tion of patriotism.” 


The treaty between Japan and China was ratified on 
the 8th of May at Chu Foo in the form in which it was 
drawn at Shimoneseki. Japan has yielded to the protest 
of France, Germany and Russia and consented to give up 
the parts of Chinese territory which she had captured, 
but is demanding a special indemnity for these. Li Hung 
Chang has been allowed, at his own request, to retire into 
private life. Late dispatches say that Formosa has de- 
clared her independence and that she will fight for her 
liberties rather than yield to Japanese authority. 


The Secretary of the Peace Bureau at Berne has pre- 
pared a synoptic table of the leading peace societies of 
the world showing the date and some of the leading cir- 
cumstances of their foundation. It is sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes, and covers the chief 
societies of eleven different countries. 


Spain has given a satisfactory answer to our govern- 
ment in respect to the action of the Spanish gunboat which 
fired upon the Alianca. The reply is couched in cordial 
terms and disavows the action of the Spanish boat. Spain 
admits that she has no rights over foreign vessels where 
the firing took place. 


The Nicaraguan incident ended on the 4th of May 
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through the good offices of the Salvadorean Minister. 
The Nicaraguan government agreed to pay the indem- 
nity demanded by Great Britain, which agreement has 
since been complied with, and on the above date the 
British troops were withdrawn from Corinto and the Ni- 
caraguan forces re-entered the town. The Nicaraguan 
government has wiped out the whole Mosquito reserva- 
tion and incorporated the territory as a State of Nicara- 
gua, under the name of Zelaya. This action may raise 
new diplomatic questions with Great Britain. 


Jingoism and Anglophobia seem to have reached their 
zenith in the philippic of Don M. Dickenson at the Loyal 
Legion banquet in Detroit on the 10th of May, and may 
be expected hereafter to wane. It was a fiery and impet- 
uous appeal for increased military force for this country, 
as if England had already gathered all her immense 
fleet and headed them under full steam for our defence- 
less shores.’ Though the speech is unworthy of the true 
spirit of a right American patriotism, we are sorry that 
the tyranny and greed of England’s colonial policy from 
time immemorial furnished such good fuel for the fires 
of Don’s blazing rhetoric. 


Mr. E. L. Godkin’s article in the May North Ameri- 
can Review on **Diplomacy and the Newspaper,” from 
which we make an extract on another page, is such an 
admirable analysis of a certain narrow and even wicked 
spirit just now prevailing so alarmingly in this country 
that we commend it to the careful attention of all our 
readers. 


The boundary dispute between Chile and Bolivia has 
been settled by the agreement of the former to give the 
latter a strip of land on the Pacific coast. 


The relations between Norway and Sweden continue in 
a very unsettled state. The general opinion seems to be 
averse to war and there is talk of revising the Act of 
Union in order to bring about better feeling. 


The excitement in Venezuela and feelings of bitterness 
toward Great Britain increase daily. According to ad- 
vices received at our State Department it seems that a 
conflict of arms is almost inevitable unless Great Britain 
will consent to submit the question of the disputed terri- 
tory to arbitration. 


Robert Treat Paine, President of the American Peace 
Society, attended and presided over the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections which met at New 
Haven, Conn., from the 24th to the 30th of May. 


The Thirtieth Anniversary of the National Temperance 
Society was beld in the Broadway Taberngcle, New York 
City, on Tuesday, May 14th. The total receipts of the 
Society for the past year were $38,170.14 and the total 
expenses $38,046.18. Mr. Joshua L. Baily of Philadel- 
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phia was unanimously elected President of the Society 
to take the place of the retiring President, Major-General 
O. O. Howard. Mr. Baily is a life-member of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society and an intelligent, earnest and con- 
scientious upholder of the principles of peace. 


Augustus Taber of Westchester, N. Y., residing for 
the present at San Jose, California, bas recently published 
a pamphlet of 40 pages entitled ‘‘Peace,” which covers 
nearly all phases of the argument against war, moral, 
economic, etc. 


A Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education 
is to be held at Toronto, Canada, July 18th to 25th, this 
year. It will be presided over by Rev. Samuel G. Smith, 
D. D., of St. Paul, Minn. It will be composed of rep- 
resentative laymen and clergymen from every country, 
province and State of North and South America, including 
Protestants, Roman Catholics and Hebrews. County and 
State Governments will be represented, as well as 
churches, educational and charitable institutions. The 
great social, economic and moral problems of the day are 
to be considered. Dr. Albert Shaw will preside over the 
Authors,’ Editors’ and Publishers’ Section, and President 
Henry Wade Rogers over the Educational Section. Other 
sections will be in charge of competent men. Efforts are 
being made by the committee in Toronto to make the con- 
gress a great success. The railroad will give half fare 
rates. 


Reports come through Paris of French victories over 
the Hovas in Madagascar. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131. 

tion prove. I quote from a recently published pamphlet : 

‘* The first important case of arbitration in the present 
century was that in 1816 between the United States and 
Great Britain about the St. Croix river and the Lake 
boundaries. Since that time seventy-seven important in- 
ternational controversies, minor cases not considered, 
have been settled in this way, or an average of one a year 
for the whole period of seventy-seven years. ‘There were 
two such settlements in each of the years 1839, 1864, 
1870, 1881, 1882 and 1884 ; three in 1863, 1867, 1874, 
1880, 1887, 1889 and 1890; four in 1879, 1884 and 1888, 
and five in 1871, the year in which the celebrated Ala- 
bama case was begun at Geneva. ‘The United States, 
which in this particular at any rate leads the world, has 
been a party to thirty-seven of these cases ; Great Britain 
to twenty-six ; while fen of the cases, or about one-eighth 
of the whole number, have been between these two 
English-speaking nations alone. France has submitted 
ten difficulties to arbitration, Spain seven, Portugal six, 
Germany four; Italy and Holland three each; Denmark, 
Beigium, Russia, Greece and Turkey two each; Switzer- 
land one; Japan and Afghanistan three each; Persia, 
China and Morocco two each; Liberia one. All of the 
South American republics except two, and two of the 
Central American States, have had arbitration.” 

The history of the effort for a permanent treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the United States 
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really began with Henry Richard, M. P., in 1873. In 
1887 a deputation of thirteen Englishmen, all prominent in 
public life, brought to this country a memorial signed by 
234 members of Parliament. The memorial was as 
follows : 

To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 

‘* The undersigned members of the British Parliament 
learn with the utmost satisfaction that various proposals 
have been introduced into Congress urging the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take the necessary steps for 
concluding with the Government of Great Britain a treaty 
which shall stipulate that any differences or disputes 
arising between the two Governments which can not be 
adjusted by diplomatic agency shall be referred to arbi- 
tration. Should such a proposal happily emanate from 
the Congress of the United States, our best influence shall 
be used to ensure its acceptance by the Government of 
Great Britain. The conclusion of such a treaty would be 
a splendid example to those nations who are wasting their 
resources in war-provoking institutions and might induce 
other Governments to join the peaceful compact.” 

On the 16th of June, 1893, a resolution in reference to 
the same subject was passed in the House of Commons 
without a division. In January of this year Mr. Cremer, 
M. P., brought another memorial signed by 354 M. P.’s. 
He was courteously received at Washington but practically 
nothing was done by a Congress which, as some one has 
said, was ‘* conspicuous for its incapacity.’””’ He was 
really glad the late Congress had done nothing, for our 
cause, he said, was a decent cause, and when any action 
was taken on it, it ought to be by a decent Congress. 

The Jingo element in both nations were the real foes of 
our cause. This element in our country was fittingly 
described in the North American Review for May by Mr. 
E. L. Godkin, Editor of the New York Evening Post: 

‘* Every incident which can, by any possibility, lead to 
an international conflict is greatly magnified. Every 
blunder of a subordinate is attributed to the direct orders 
of a superior, and is converted into a deliberate insult. 
All foreign statesmen are made to plot against the United 
States and concoct schemes for depriving us of something, 
or in some manner humiliating us. Apologies are treated 
as lies meant to throw us off our guard. I do not think 
I exaggerate when I say that upon any private matter of 
business no sensible man would think ot heeding talk like 
that to which some of our statesmen have lately treated 
us on our foreign relations. Most of it, like that about 
the Hawaiian cable, such as Mr. Morgan’s suggestion 
that a ‘ military cable,’ would in some manner differ 
from a commercial cable, would discredit a smart boy of 
twelve. But it suits the purpose of the militant press to 
call the jingo orators ‘ well-informed men who have the 
courage of their convictions,’ or ‘ students of the foreign 
policy of some other nation.’ Along witb this goes daily 
abuse of the secretary of state, who is following the rules 
of civilized diplomatic intercourse, and trying to keep the 
peace. Everything he doesisa blunder. Common polite- 
ness in his despatches is base truckling to foreigners. 
His ignorance is unparalleled. Care for the honor of his 
country he has none. Foreign ministers write his de- 


spatches, and it is well if he is not receiving a salary 
from England or Germany.” 
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In order to meet, and if possible, counteract the in- 
fluence of this Jingo element, the Christian elements 
in English speaking natives must persistently assert 
themselves and bring their more humane ideas and prin- 
ciples to the front. If the so called Christian Church were 
Christian there would be no necessity for Peace Societies. 
The Church itself would be a great peace society. The 
only way to lift up society to higher levels of life is 
persistently to keep before it great ideals and to work 
perseveringly under their inspiration. 

As a believer in evolution I am persuaded that the 
tendency of Divine Providence is in the direction of sub- 
duing the animal by the intellectual and both by the 
ultimate domination of that which is spiritual. 

But we must move along the line slowly, using such 
opportunities and supporting such measures as tend in 
the right direction whether it be Mr. Blaine’s Reciprocity 
treaties or M:. Cremer’s efforts to obtain a treaty of 
permanent arbitration. The great example which would 
be furnished to the whole world by such a treaty between 
the English speaking people of Great Britain and America 
would be overwhelming in its influence and ultimately the 
other great nations must be ashamed of their animalized 
civilizations and rise to a higher and holier level of inter- 
national life. 

Secretary Trueblood occupied a few moments at the 
close of Dr. Thomas’ address in explaining the methods 
and purposes of the American Peace Society and in 
soliciting support for its work. 

Hon. George S. Hale, of the Boston Bar, was the next 
speaker. Following is a brief digest of his most in- 
teresting remarks : 

Erasmus said, ‘‘ A disadvantageous peace is better 
than the most just war.” Luther, ‘‘ A wicked tyrant is 
better than a wicked war.” Fox preferred ‘‘ The hardest 
terms of peace to the most just war,” and our own Frank- 
lin summed up these sentiments in the declaration that 
‘¢ There never was a good war or a bad peace.” Nor 
was there ever an arbitration whose result was not bet- 
ter than the war which it prevented. No nation has had 
better examples of this than Great Britain and the United 
States in the settlement of the Alabama and the Behring 
Sea controversies. Imagine the double loss to both na- 
tions, far above any award, in a war which might have 
left no more favorable result. When we think of the 
elements of war, the waste of life, ruined families, terrible 
suffering, life long sorrow for the living, waste of property, 
of national resources, the exhaustion of a vigorous, rich 
and prosperous country, heart burnings, lasting desire for 
revenge, national enmities, continuing and reviving, how 
can we balance these against the most onerous award. 
We are told that war develops courage, self sacrifice, not 
in consequence but in spite of its evils, but it brings deg- 
radation, deterioration, crime, enforced idleness and bad 
habits for a generation. The worst result of an unfayor- 
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able arbitration is a loss (less than the cost of war) of 
money, a possible irritation and disappointment but no 
such bitterness of feeling, while it saves property, life and 
honor. The whole system of civilization is based upon 
compulsory arbitration by the machinery of Courts and 
officers of the law. Imagine the effect of the restoration 
of private wars for the settlement of disputes between 
local powers as in the middle ages. Suppose we should 
allow Boston and Worcester, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire to settle the question about the use of the 
Nashua River or Lake Winnepéseogee for a water supply 
by the contest of armed forces. And yet it is as reason- 
able and logical as the settlement of controversies be- 
tween nations by battle. With what consistency can we 
contend that Secretary Herbert may send a dynamite bom) 
to sink a ship with a thousand innocent sailors and con- 
demn Ravachol or the Chicago Anarchists for using the 
same means to right their fancied wrongs. Arbitrations 
save honor as well as wars. If an award is unjust the 
honorable acceptance of its results by a nation ‘that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not” is as glorious 
as a successful and destructive battle. 
Three of our war vessels cost, respectively, $3,020,000 
3,010,000 
3,180,000 
or $9,210,000 
The Boston Public Library has cost to May 21, 1895, 
$2,491,820.86. What is the value of an Arbitration System 
that would enable us to divert this expenditure from en- 
gines of defence and destruction to three or four such 
buildings for the education and instruction of the people. 
Mr. Atkinson’s proposal for the neutralization of Hawaii 
wins our applause and admiration, but if it is wise and 
fitting to neutralize a corner of the ocean far away from 
contending armies, is it not wiser to neutralize the harbor 
of Boston, the Thames, the Black Sea and the Baltic. 
the Bosphorus or the Hellespont and bring the happy age 
When peace shall over al! the earth 
Her ancient splendor fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing,— 
‘“* Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 
The following letter from Joseph Cook to the Secretary 
was read. 7 
Boston, May 10, 1895. 
Dear Sir—The cessation of war in the Orient, and the 
memorable successes of Arbitration in the settlement of 
various recent international disputes in the Occident, 
make the present a most fortunate season in which to em- 
phasize the principles of the Peace Society. Liberty, 
Commerce, Science and Christianity are all the allies of 
Peace. Nowthatso many of the masses vote they cannot so 
easily be made to fight, as when wars were declared chief- 
ly at the will or caprice of kings and privileged classes. 
Those who suffer most by war now very generally, under 
representative government, hold the purse-strings of war. 
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Commerce and Science have made the world one neighbor- 
hood ; and Christianity is making it one brotherhood. 

I congratulate you on the progress of the great and 
good cause of Arbitration and on the application of 
guarantees of military neutrality to new regions in the 
common highways of nations. 

With thanks for your invitation to me to take part in 
your meeting and with regrets that the exigencies of a 
lecture tour prevent my doing so, 

I am yours faithfully, 
JoserH CooKx. 

The last speaker was Hon. Samuel B. Capen, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Muncipal League. He said that it 
was a pleasure to see so many persons of different views 
on many subjects met together on the same platform in 
It was a fine illustra- 
growing spirit 


the interests of a great movement. 
tion of the spirit of co-operation, the 
of our age. Men are learning to help one another instead 
of each seeking his own interest alone often by opposing 
and injuring others. As there isa general awakening of 
municipal conscience which is demanding better and purer 
and more humane government of cities and a better city 
life, so there is a general awakening of international con- 
science calling for more humane and peaceful relations 
among the nations of the earth. He was glad that there is 
this growing recognition of the brotherhood of men. The 
world has grown to be very smallin ourday. It took nine 
days to get news of the battle of Waterloo to London. 
Now London could speak to New York and get an answer 
back in ninety seconds. In this improved condition of 
communication men and nations could understand one 
another better and they ought to live in peace. 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
Sad Days for the Peace Society. 

‘These must be sad days for the peace society. During 
the past year the belligerent tendencies of many of our 
leading statesmen have grown more pronounced and the 
trick of inflaming international prejudices in order to 
gain partisan advantage has been in more frequent use. 
The hate-theory of international relations has received a 
great impetus. All our leading republican politicians 
and editors are hating England, and people who decline 
to hate her find themselves in somewhat the position in 
which Robert Treat Paine found himself during the Jay 
treaty excitement a century ago. The democrats at that 
time were very intense in their feeling against the mother 
country, and Mr. Jay’s treaty threw them into a still 
greater frenzy of disappointment and rage. Mr. Paine, 
who didn’t hate England so fiercely as some of his 
neighbors, and, therefore, found something good in Mr. 
Jay, awoke one morning to find chalked upon his fence 
this inscription :—— 

Damn Joho Jay! Damn every one that won’t damn 
John Jay!! Damn every one that won’t put lights in his 


windows and sit up all night damning John Jay!!! 
In face of such a sentiment as the Fryes, Danas and 
Lodges are industriously propagating we cannot but re- 
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gard the proposition of Edward Atkinson to neutralize 
the Hawaiian islands as particularly audacious. Have 
Mr. Atkinson and the Peace society forgotten that the 
patriotic Senate at Washington rejected with contumely 
and scorn President Cleveland’s recommendation that 
England be granted the right to establish a cable station 
on a barren, desolate rock many miles away from Hawaii? 
Have they so soon forgotten the heated denunciations of 
the executive by our New England senators for his un- 
American policy? Surely, they remenber our junior sen- 
ator’s spirited remark that we should imitate England in 
her globe-circling conquests. There was a time when the 
Peace Society could count on sympathy, if not active sup- 
port, from a senator of Massachusetts, but they cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that times have changed in the 
old Bay State. 

We can imagine the fine scorn with which Senator 
Lodge will greet Mr. Atkinson’s proposition to neutralize 
Hawaii. How unpatriotic, how un-American! Yet why 
shouldn’t the neutrality of Hawaii be guaranteed forever 
by the great powers? What better solution of the ques- 
tion could there be from the world’s standpoint or from 
the American standpoint? It may be ideal, but is the 
ideal impossible? Not if this nation is able to accomplish 
its misson among the nations of the earth. ‘To no other 
people has such an opportunity been given as is given to 
ourselves by virtue of our impregnable position and colos- 
sal power fo lead the way in substituting a policy of peace 
and good will for the hateful, selfish and wasteful policy 
of war. 

In the case of Hawaii there is no possible advantage 
America would lose under an international guarantee of 
the neutrality of the islands, while such an arrangement 
would obviate the otherwise inevitable clash with the new 
power of the East, Japan, and save millions of money 
in fortifications and fleets. Yet this most sane and 
statesmanlike proposition of the Peace society cannot 
hope for the slightest support or encouragement from the 
men who represent Massachusetts in Congress to-day. 
And this is the saddest thing of all. 


THE NEW YORK SUN. 
A Sanctuary of Commerce. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in an interesting address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society at Boston on 
Thursday evening, dwelt upon ‘‘the possibility of making 
the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands the Sanctuary of the 
great Commerce of the Pacific Ocean.” He said that he 


had recommended this idea to the authorities at 
Washington. 


We should think that the project of an ocean sanctuary 
might perhaps appeal to the present administration, and 
that it might be willing to have Hawaii consecrated to 
this purpose, especially if she would take Liliuokalani as 
high priestess, set up the throne again and above all, re- 
nounce all ambitions and desires to cast in her lot with 
the American Union. 

Mr. Atkinson thinks that the Rush-Bagot treaty of 1818, 
by which a very limited force of war vessels was allowed 
on the Great Lakes, is a precedent for the policy he now 
proposes for the Sandwich Islands, and that Japan could 
help us in bringing the plan to pass: 

What greater triumph could now be attained by the new power 
which has suddenly come to the front in the far East than for Japan 
to unite with the United States in justifying the name of the Pacific 
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Ocean. In the middle of the great ocean, two thousand miles 
from nearly every other land, lie these Sandwich Islands. None 
of the great nations desire to assume the responsibility of taking, 
arming and defending them; none would like to see either one 
assume that power and responsibility. All alike need for the con- 
duct of their commerce the right to establish coaling stations to 
land electric cables and to enjoy the benefits of their harbors of 
refuge. What stands in the way of a compact among the great 
commercial nations? ‘The United States and Japan joined with 
the British Empire, the German Empire, France, Russia and 
Italy, may establish the conditions which I have presented to you. 
Argument is not needed in such a cause. The very suggestion 
carries its full force, it would only be weakened by further discussion. 

We are not wholly disposed to dispute this last asser- 
tion. We have no doubt, also, that a proposal to make a 
commercial sanctuary of Hawaii, instead of joining her 
to the United States, would be welcomed with boisterous 
enthusiasm by England and Germany, whose antipathy 
to the law of the stronger and devotion to peace princi- 
ples areso well known. They mightjustly protest against 
extending sanctuary privileges to Samoa and Tonga, 
but with these exceptions, having already grabbed about 
everything else there is available in the Pacific, they 
would consent to the autonomy of Hawaii, in place of its 
voluntary adhesion to the North American Union. 

We think, however, that Hawaii herself will be quite as 
safe within the shelter of that Union as in the isolated 
sanctuary which Mr. Atkinson proposes. All the protection 
she needs she has already craved at our hands ; and when 
she receives it, she will have an ample guarantee of peace. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Diplomacy and the Newspaper. 


Now the medium through which the newspaper acts 
most effectively on the enthusiastic temperament is what 
is known as ‘true Americanism,” or ** thorough Ameri- 
canism,” or better than all these ‘* intense Americanism.”’ 
I have studied these phrases a good deal with the view 
of finding out their exact meaning, but have not been 
successful in ever getting any exact definition of them 
from any one who used them in good faith. As a rule, 
one’s merely asking for the meaning of them is taken as a 
sign of a spirit of ridicule or mockery, which makes real 
explanation of them difficult, or impossible, consequently 
an earnest seeker after truth is compelled—at least such 
has been my experience—to rely largely on the context, 
or on surrounding circumstances, or on collateral remarks, 
in trying to discover what they really mean who say they 
are *‘intense Americans.” I used at one time to suppose 
that an intense, or good American, was a person who was 
content with his country just as it is, its laws, religion, 
manners and morals ; who was in spite of its defects, rea- 
sonably proud of it, and not disturbed by the judgments 
passed on it by hostile foreign observers. But it soon 
became apparent to me that the phrase meant much more 
than this. I found it did not stand for any piece of 
American political philosophy. It did not mean simply 
faith in any particular set of the ideas which are not un- 
naturally supposed to animate American institutions, such 
as the equality of men, or the perfectibility of the race, 
or the continuity of progress, or every man’s natural fit- 
ness for office, or the certainty of American goodluck. All 
these are the joint property of many nations, part of the 
common inheritance of the human race with which it tries 
to make tolerable its lot on earth. Nor does ‘‘intense 
Americanism” mean glory in the prospect of American 
growth in wealth and population and revenue, potentiality 
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for military purposes, or consciousness of the fact, that, if 
we chose to try, we could whip creation. It means as 
well as I have been able to make out, and after approach- 
ing the matter from every side, and applying to it every 
test I can think of, simple readiness to take offence. 

An ‘‘ intense American” is constantly on the lookout for 
somebody who either expresses, or implies by his looks or 
manner, doubts of the ability of the United States to 
thrash other nations; or who fails to acknowledge the 
right of the United States to occupy such territories, 
canals, isthmuses or peninsulas; as they may think it 
desirable to have, or who speaks disrespectfully of the 
Monroe doctrine, or who doubts the need of a large navy, 
or who admires European Society, or who likes to go to 
Europe, or who fails in case he has to go, to make com- 
parisons unfavorable to Europe. 


THE OUTLOOK. 
Jingoism. 


It is to be hoped that the present Jingoism in the 
United States is but a passing fever and will soon burn 
itself out. It is apparently as yet confined to a few 
newspapers which are not above sensationalism in edi- 
torial policy when the news columns afford no opportunity 
for it, and a few demagogues in politics who either are 
‘* playing to the gallery” or are attempting to divert pub- 
lic attention from real problems by a mock-heroic en- 
deavor to create fictitious ones. As yet the public has 
shown little inclination to respond to this pseudo-military 
spirit, this artificial bravado which is the forger’s coun- 
terfeit of bravery. * * 

The trath is that there is not the least danger that this 
country will become involved in war, unless by the culti- 
vation and exhibition of its own pugnacious disposition. 
There is no country on the South American Continent 
strong enough either to attack us or to defy any reason- 
able and just demands which we might make. We cer- 
tainly need no standing army to protect ourselves against 
Mexico. Great Britain is doubtless a shrewd, enterpris- 
ing and aggressive nation, and its policies are not dominated 
to any great extent by altruism. But because itis shrewd 
it is quite unlikely to provoke a needless war with the 
United States, from whose goodwill it has much to gain, 
whose iliwill might inflict upon it serious loss. 

Self-interest binds the mother country to us, did no 
stronger ties exist; but a common history, a common 
tongue, and a common religious faith are stronger ties— 
they make of these two nations one people. He who at- 
tempts to dissolve or weaken these bonds isa traitor to 
both nations. As to other European powers, it is wholly 
improbable that any condition will arise in the future 
more favorable to their interference in American affairs 
than that of our Civil War. * * 

If we have nothing to fear from other nations which re- 
quires that we prepare for war, neither have we anything 
to gain by a war policy. What do we want of more ter- 
ritory? What gain willit be to us to have Cuba on the 
east, Hawaii on the west, Mexico on the south, or Canada 
on the north? * * 

Are our race and religious problems so simple that we 
must ask Canada to add hers to ours that we may have 
a problem worthy of our brains? Are the anarchic forces 
in our Nation so insignificant that we must add to the 
mob the chronically revolutionary population of Mexico, 
lest life grow too tame? * * 
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The modern spirit of Jingoism isnot only inexcusably 
criminal it is also a stupendous folly. It deserves the 
derision as well as the abhorrence of all honorable 
Americans. The only danger is that it may be treated 
with contempt until it has grown to proportions which 
will make it a serious menace to national welfare and 
national honor. * * For a nation which God has sur- 
rounded by all the conditions of peace to cultivate the 
spirit and be covetous for the opportunity of war, is to 
drop voluntarily back from the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century into the barbarism of the sixteenth. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 
Boys’ Brigades. 


The military men and volunteer officers, who are so 
much in requisition at Boys’ Brigade inspections and dis- 
plays, are rather given to making unguarded statements. 
Occasionally a speaker unwittingly suggests that the boys 
may eventually be led to join the regular army; but the 
proper thing is to deny that the movement leads boys to 
think of being soldiers. One speaker even went the 
length of saying that, so far as he could judge, it had 
quite the opposite effect ! 

At an annual inspection of a battalion of the Boys’ 
Brigade, the inspecting officer, after telling the boys that 
‘*it had been no small pleasure to him to witness their 
skill and efficiency in arms,”’ said, ‘* he had been told that 
these several companies were connected with different 
churches. They had thus the support—which was or 
ought to be, their great national support—of the Church 
in bringing them forward, making them obedient to disci- 
pline, and training them up as loyal citizens.” He then 
commended them for their ‘* soldier-like swing,” and their 
‘** good ear for music.” 

Speaking at a demonstration of the Boys’ Brigade in 
the Empire Palace Theatre, the Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang 
is reported to have said after denying any direct militar- 
izing effect of the movement: ** There was a military 
spirit in the movement; and they would require to cut 
out, some of the most stirring precepts and some of the 
noblest passages in the New Testament, if they were not 
to realize and develop that high military spirit—if they 
were to be soldiers of Jesus Christ and to put on the high 
armor of God! They sought to transfer the thoughts of 
the boys in connection with a military life, to the thoughts 
of the soldiership which was due by them to Jesus Christ 
their Lord and Master.” 

He might have said more truly that what they did was 
to materialize what was intended to be understood in a 
spiritual sense, and to confuse the minds of the young by 
associating such diametrically opposite things as the 
military service of this world and the spiritual service of 
the soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

In the Boys’ Brigade Gazette are quoted, with approval, 
the words of Rev. Charles Kingsley, when addressing our 
soldiers in the trenches before Sebastopol, ‘‘ He who 
fights for Queen and country in a just cause, is fighting 
not only in the Queen’s army but in Christ’s army, and 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” ‘* No more unfortun- 
ate quotation,” says the Rev. J. P. Gledstone, ‘‘ could 
have been made for its purposes; for if ever there was a 
war which was corrupt and useless, it was the Russian 
war; and yet, alas! blood-shedding in that war is con- 
= by such a man as Kingsley, with fighting for 

Shrist !” 
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The quotations given above from the speeches and writ- 
ings of advocates of the Boys’ Brigade are merely a 
very few specimens out of a multitude. But they are 
sufficient to show, out of the mouths of the Brigade’s 
own supporters, that it is a dangerous and most un- 
suitable organization to be connected with the Church 
of Christ —the Prince of Peace. 

J. Forses Moncrierr. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The French troopship Tibet, conveying troops to Mad- 
agascar, went ashore in the Suez Canal on the 30th of 
April. Passage through the Canal was for a time im- 
peded. 


The strength of the rebellion in Cuba has not been 
broken, but seems rather to have increased. Spanish 
troops continue to be sent over. The insurgent bands 
have increased in size and there is more harmony of 
action among them. General Campos threatens to resign 
his comamnd if interference from Spain with his plans 
does not cease. One of the insurgent leaders, Marti, is 
reported to been slain in a recent engagement. 


The International Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association met at Springfield, Mass., on the 
8th of May. It continued in session several days and 
was attended by about 700 delegates. 


On the 8th of May the king of Italy issued a decree 
dissolving the Italian Parliament and fixing the 26th of 
May for the election of new members. The reasons for 
the dissolution were the strong agitation prevading the 
Parliament and the necessity of complying with the new 
law revising the electoral list. 


A rehearing on the Income Tax Law was given by the 
United States Supreme Court on May 6th, with all the 
justices present. On the 20th the entire law was declared 
to be unconstitutional. The court stood five to four in 
favor of the decision. The four dissenting justices ren- 
dered opinions against the decision of the majority with a 
warmth little known in the staid old court room. 


Negotiations for the union of Newfoundland with 
Canada continue. The debt of Newfoundland is the chief 
obstacle in the way of union. 


The German Reichstag has rejected the Government’s 
anti-revolution bill. The action of the parliament has 
given great satisfaction in different parts of the Empire. 
This decision raises again the question of authority 
between the Emperor and the people’s representatives. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States met at Pittsburg on the 16th of May 
and succeeding days. One of the chief subjects of in- 
terest and discussion was that of Seminary Control. 
The Assembly voted that an attempt should be made to 
raise one million dollars for missions. 


The whole of Tuscany, Italy, was shaken by an earth- 
quake on the 19th ult. In Florence much damage was 
done to a large number of houses, and lives were lost in a 
number of towns. 


Dr. Parkhurst has turned over to the City Vigilance 
League of New York the $30,000 given him as a tribute 
of appreciation of his services in municipal reform. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.”’ 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President» 
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